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li. 13 (where the reading dmdrats obviously corrects the Jude 
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Any effort at synt esis today will deliberately aim at securing 
and preserving the positive contribution which any of our 
schools are ready to make. And, in view of the present situa. 
tion, it seems to some of us that a notable opportunity will 
soon arrive for a fresh venture at Catholic interpretation. 
Perhaps the first requisite will be a frank reconstruction in 
the use of such a phrase as the “‘ Doctrine of the Real Presence.” 
The expression has long been in use, but from the beginning it 
involved misunderstandings, which indeed are inevitable. 
Both terms need interpretation. The word “ Presence” also 
suggests “ Absence”; and if “ Real” means actaal and not 
imaginary, it is we otiose; while if it is intended to mean 
objective as opposed to subjective, or spiritual as opposed to 
material, the term is unable to carry and express such ideas 
without lengthy As the Archbishop of York has 
poi ated out, what has ‘implied by the phrase “ Real 
sence” has always been relative to individuals, and that 
which it denotes is “ Accessibility ” and not simply extension 
In space and time: that which is ° “present,” he says, is “ that 
_ which is directly apprehensible.” 
Of course, the adjective “ Real ” has also been intone to 
preserve the truth that in the Eucharist there is a res saora- 
mentt, which disti es it from all other sacraments. 
Consecration at the altar means something more than conse- 
cration at the font. The water at baptisms nowadays is 
pepe te for a sacred Yet at first baptisms were held 
water, as they often are today in the mission field. 
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4 f | especially whem it is set as it is here in connection with “ Pres- 
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the Eucharist from other Sacraments must be found, not in the 


Presence, but in the Action of which it testifies. Why has the 
Church from the. g regarded the Prayer of Consecration 
as some unique, different from all other prayers? Here 
the appeal of our Reformers to the early Church assumes a 
portance, in view of the notable 1 » during the last 
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This suggestion deserves a further scrutiny. Reality, for 
1 us of today—as the Archbishop has won pointed out— 
ii turns out to stand for meaning, value, significance. 2 
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ii philosophy of values, and on the other the emphasis whichis 7% 
ii again = laid - n personality, it may well be that “ Valua- 
xpress the Catholic doctrme 
Virtue,” in that the popular meaning of ™ virtually” involves 
| pretence, as that is practically as goodas 
| that for which has been substituted. No such implication 
i of subterfuge attaches to “ Value,” whether asatermorasa 
i category of thought. The effect of the Prayer of Consecration [% 
i may therefore be described as a change in the value of the 
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course a further aspect of the mystery remains, 
mi viz., ‘the problem of the Sacrifice. . But in view of the Bishop 
i _ Of Gibraltar’s recent essa , perhaps an opportunity for dis- 
Cussing it will present itsel: later on. 
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We must. concede at once that the Service called Benediction 
-_ or corporate Devotions before the Reserved Sacrament is illegal 
_ in the English Church. If the Bishops of these provinces of 
7 the Catholic Church have forbidden, as they have, this Service, 
=, + then we have no choice in the matter; this Devotion may not 
ot be given. It may be an eccentricity on the part of the Bishops: 
of it is a movement away from the centre of devotional life in the 
TF estern Church. It may be an attempt to live in the 

for in the early Church such a Devotion was. 


lee - may not be according to the primal purpose for which the Holy 

. Sacrament was given. It may be a loss to the spiritual lif 
=—_ of thousands of our people. Yet we have no right | to move in 
opposition to the directions of the Episcopate. No one can 
| aa say that such @ Service is for salvation in the sense 
| that is necessary. If that is so, then it is of the 
7) + ij. essence of Protestant individualism for priests and congrega- 
la tions in the teeth of authority to set forth on their own initiative 
of this Devotion which is so great a help. It is idle to claim the 
a right to it because it is practised by the rest of the Western 
© Church. As well might we deny the right of the _ to 

S)) =———sdecause the marriage of Roman priests is forbidden. A national 
Church has the right to make its own bye-laws. 
ia Yet those of us who feel the imperative need of lo yalty and 
' ~~. obedience in this matter, who could not hold this Devotion in 
our churches, however much we may desire it, yet we would 
plead with our Bishops to reconsider the matter and to ask 
whether they cannot permit a form of Benediction in Anglo- 
Catholic churches, a form stamped with their ion. It 
is clear that Hivensong is making but little appeal to the people. 
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ii But, it is said, Communion is the purpose for which the 
| ae Kucharist was given. Let us grant that all you can say about 
ia the utility of Benediction is true; yet it remains true that the 
purpose of this Sacrament is simply for Communion and for 
nothing else, and by this purpose we:are bound. ‘Yet it is right 
to allow for development; and development is under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. We have in Scripture, mn ‘the first purpose 
of a mee or a Sacrament, the seed; but the seed must grow. 
The of the Eucharist is the tual representation 
= of the “ ‘ Waarifice of the death of Christ,’’ is the union of the 
i _ believer with our Lord. Is, then, the rite of Benediction a 
i true development of the ¢ urpose ? rfully this rite present 
| a Christ crucified and risen and ascended before the worshippers ; 
|) a else there i in the rite. What mean ye by this 
Service ¢ ‘To that there is but one answer; 
_ died on the Cross and rose again 
gion act of people; 
the to the end of the worl is Ch 
| worship. If this rite of Benediction, rf the 
on of the Holy & Sacrament is a 
Chris, if it to the worship of "the Lamb sit had boon 
slain yet alive for evermore,” if it witnesses to Christ—and the 
whole function of the Church 18 to witness: to Christ—then 
and Benedictio develop 
of the Eucharist. The feral purpose of the Buchari 
is not to be found in any benefit of to the com- 
at, not found in. the fe of this or eounes 
the E Body of Christ; the first purpose, as the Catechism says, 
is that the Eucharist shall be the continual memorial wn the 
Sacrifice of the death of Christ. “Do this in rememb 
Me.” Christ is the centre of the Christian religi 
object of worship. His interests stand first. And if Benediction 
and Reservation so present Him, then these practices are in 
line with the purpose of the Kuchanst; they are a true— 
development. ae 
There is a development of the Sacrament of Baptism. We 
‘tize infants. Yet is little indeed m the New Testa- 
ment which leads us to suppose that at the beginning of the 
Church's life infants were baptized. Baptism was for the 
4 ft remission of sins, of actual sins; and there is move than a hint 
that for sin after ‘there is no forgiveness. Certainly 
| —-——CS§ here is no mention im the New Testament of the Baptism of 
Bi a child. We read that the gaoler was baptized with all his 
if household; there may or may not have been children in the 
. household. We are sometimes told that our Lord’s words, 
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THE PLACE OF STUDY IN THE CHURCH* 
ishops 0 Canterbury and York sent 


‘In July of last 3 year the 
to all the Clergy a- Pastoral Letter in which they expressed their 
hope of a renewal of life and. power in the Church, and their counsel 

as to the way by which the Church might prepare itself for such 

4 _ venewal. Put briefly, they said that the right preparation for 

ia such a hope was that the Church, first the pastor and then the 
flock, should seek by prayer and study a insight 
the Gospel of Jesus. They to join 
A i together in this work, and then to help our people to do the same. 

|g We were left to work out for ourselves the plan which best: suits 
ft our situation and the course of study to be followed. A course 

i of study prepared by an Advisory Committee appointed: by the 
Archbishops has been published, and it is said that others will 
follow. Nevertheless, we are quite free from any obligation to 
follow a prescribed course, and one of the things for which we are 
) here to-day is to make up our minds about this, The other is to 
consider how we may best group ourselves for the purpose, and 
of _ where and how often we should meet. At our last meeting I said 
ig _ that I would try to set before you my own thoughts about the 

ig ‘prospect of renewal in the Church, and of the kind of teaching 
- which our generation seems most to need. I confess that I have 
| found the greatest, difficulty in bri these thoughts into order, 

' —_80 as to make clear to others what I seem myself to see. | 
‘/) —__ am afraid that when all has been said you will feel that nothing 
=) + has been said, and that. we are exactly where we were before. 
= But this is our difficulty, as anyone may discover who tries to do 
what we are set to do, as am 
| a Let us first consider how it is that such a message as this 
lg should need to be sent to us at all. It is because the Church is 
no apparent headway, and in the opinion of many is 
actually declining in its influence upon the world. There was a 
time, though not in our memory, when the Church held the central 
place in the thoughts and interests of all the nations and peoples 

in Christendom. Whether those who ruled in her, affairs did 
ae well or ill, whenever the Church concerned herself in any matter, 
a her words and acts were watched with the most anxious in ; 
It isnot.so now, _ The hierarchy that rules the souls of men 
claims no Apostolic succession, for it belongs to another spiri 
a order, and has a different spiritual origin and aim. But it 
i preaches a universal gospel, and receives a wider homage t 
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THEOLOGY 


| There is necessity laid upon all who would think and speak 
to have a profound reverence for, and —, 
to, the largeness of truth. I suppose everyone would agree to 
this. N evertheless, is there any subject, with the possible 
exception of polities, upon which of distinction who, in 
matters which they understand, are careful ‘and 
in all they say, are so often reckless and inexact? It is suy 
difficult to express oneself worthily and truly upon religion, aa 
any number of people who are ready to that demand with 
the assurance. It pr quite a useful part of our 
pers, magazines and books, 
opi 3 to be found in 
at all events help us to perceive the confusion in popular ideas — 
which confronts the Church and also to clear .our own minds 
upon ‘the mibieote which at this time are so widely di 


Sudan I might venture to say endie: my breath that s » of 
our ecclesiastical journalists who catch the public ear so cleverly, 
great, thinkers when they have 
ighter words awhile before they 


doubt, be added _- we eadenibven’, who have to speak and write 
so much upon this greatest of subjects, need to be m 
and better informed we often are, lest our weaile should. 
_ to the cloud of ¢ xity whieh shuts out the 
“This applies notably to party controversy, which is c 
and to the man in the pew. How well we know the mischief 
done by the Prayer Book controversy! How the shame of it 
haunts us to this day! How the cloud of misunderstanding 
and cruel suspicion hangs about holy , hiding their truth ! 
All this is the fruit of. strife. I do not believe that con- 
troversy is the ri discovering the truth, or of driving 
certainly not that all too freqiéent 


out “strange doctrine,” 
sort of controv which thrusts taunts and recriminations 
into the discussion of thi which, if really believed, should — 
move the mind to the deepest awe ‘and reverence. But quite 
apart from that which is shameful and altogether indefensible, — 
I feel that the controversial method must give place to a better, 
if we are ever to find unity in the truth, and I think the best — 
men amongst us are showing us instead how to bring together 
in conference the elements which when fcwend:-ste apart breed 
error and conflict. The antidote to untruth is truth; there is 
I do indeed believe that ac 
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we are bound to place her very 
ideal, and immediately the ideal is 
we know that the Church really and truly is what she ought 


THEOLOGY 
high. We 


gain a vision of the 
Susceived to be the fact, and 


to be. This must be so from the simple rinciple that she 
issues from the living Christ, the Son of , whose Spirit 
dwells within her to be her Spirit. We know that the Church 
alone in all the world has tant is not merely seeking) a revela- 
tion of God upon which a full and universal salvation may 
rest, and that fulness of truth and grace are committed to her. 
We are bound to proclaim this tremendous doctrine, and to 
make ‘this great claim, because it issues from first principles of 
‘the Gospel. But we know that the Church cannot be effective 
for these gifts except to faith, nor even possess them, except for 
faith. And if we shrink before a derisive world to assert for the 
Church all that we know must be true, is it not from a lurkin : 
fear that she may show up badly under trial-of such claims ‘ 
And if we are anxious about the integrity of her doctrine and 
sacraments, about her fitness to g her own peculiar and 
most sacred trust, that must surely be because we have a feeling 
which cannot be shaken off, that faith, the condition of efficacy 
and of reality to us, is lacking somewhere, either from want 
of knowledge or for some moral reason. — 
Then from the same first principles of the 
have the certainty that the Church is one, and that t 
for all mankmd im Christ depends absolutely 
upon the solidarity of the Church’s fellowship in Him bemg kept 
unbroken. From the nature of the Gospel there can be no salva- 
tion in schism, which is a denial of the l at its very centre. 
‘And how could the Church more icuously and completely 
stultify all her claims, than by this state of schism withm schism 
which, since the Reformation, has made a mockery of the very 
notion of a Catholic Religion and Church. Yet in spite of this, 
and the ble evils which flow from such a situation, 
- the ideal of the Church is the fundamental truth about her, and 
the failure of solidarity which all the world sees is a failure in 
faith, which brings loss to those who are thereby shut out from 
full participation in a unity which truly is. So, once again, if 
‘we are anxious about the in of the fellowship, as we have 
cause to be, we must seek the remedy in a clearer apprehension of 
the primary truth upon which it rests. _ 
we know that the Way of Life, revealed in Christ 
iven to the Church that she might lead all men therein, 1s 
her of Life. Moreover it is, and always has been, in flat 
contradiction to the way of the world around it. The Church 1s 
holy, by the very fact of her life in Christ. This, too, is a claim 
which seems on the very face of it to be outside all 
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in the tribe or nation than in the individual. In other words, as fellowship 


ag a was intensified that such fellowship could not be broken 
eat 
é Then, while recognizing the undoubted place which continuity and 
development have had in the making of man, I recall that for a Theist 
there is another factor, even more fundamental, since it is, as it were, the 
background against which he sees the whole drama of the Universe as 
pictured by our ever-growing knowledge, namely God and the creature’s 
Fn bs Him. Perhaps a quotation from von Hiigel will make what 
mean clear: 


“God is the Supreme Good—of the stone and of the plant, of the 
~ animal, of man, of the angel, but in what wondrously various degrees 
both of self-communication on the part of God, and of consciousness 
on the part of the creature, as to this gift from God, and still more 
_ as to the Giver, God Himself! In proportion to the depth and the 
_ breadth. of any creature’s nature, the creature possesses, or can 
_ attain to, the consciousness that God i is its sole a ‘toot Miia. 


Or: we might take the opening words of the hymn: 


“ Rerum Deus tenax vigor, 
Tnmotus in te 


which I remember Canon Lacey. ing in a fascinating lecture 
which he gave to the 8.T.C. thon care to 
calculate. However, the point I wish to emphasize here is the thought 
of the continual relat between God and all that makes up what 
we call the Universe, a relationship which varies, as von Hiigel has so 
eloquently expressed it, acco to the nature and copebilitzes of the 
“creature.” Starting from some such point as this, we can, I think, 
value at its true worth the antithesis of “extinction” or “ survi 

of which Mr. Mackenzie makes so much in his statement of the difficulty 
attached to the conception of immortality. 

There is an eloquent passage in von Hiigel’s address on The Idea of 
God, Section 2, too long to quote here, which supplements the passage 
from Facts and Truthe concerning God already given. th 
of the Universe we: cies an 


whole, i in which matter pha virit, crystal, plant, animal 
7 and man, the various levels of richness to known and of conscious- 
_ ness to know, will all variously but er really each require, stimulate, 


check and fulfil all the others,” 
Tt is just this unity of-creation in and, 'as I have put it, against the 
und of God which makes the problem as Mr. Mackenzie states 
it seem unreal. “All live unto Him,” said St. Paul, and although 
alone was in his mind, yet “ the whole creati ”” may truly be 


da, Ft. 


h 
salladhed so that Maeterlinck’s ‘ on ‘There is no death” comes to be truer 


and more inclusive than the writer — tho 
When Dr. Oman was reviewing Otto's The | dea of the Holy i in the 


experience of his own which was undoubtedly — by the horse he 
was riding; and Sir William Ramsay in the prologue to his little book, 
The Education of Christ, quotes from the Chitletmes 3 number of the Idler 
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THEOLOGY 


a place in it along with that of the Teutonic and the Bla venis) thttns 
mA state very well ‘the truth about the universal mission of Christianity, 
in so far as that could be briefly stated without anything being said of 
other religions. The omission of any reference to them is presumably 
intentional, though I do not know what the reasons for it may have been. 
To return to the Report. The problem of the relation of “ religion ” 
religions ’’ is a problem that one might have thought demanded 
some notice from the Committee. We miss, indeed, the assumption, in 
a days so familiar, that all religions but Christianity and Judaism 
ais without qualification, “‘false,"” having nothing in common with ours 
beyond those abstractions from the content of the religious gare 
gee in common by adherents of various historical religions whic 
‘doctrines of national religion.”’ Since this assumption is ly 
ane atible with the acceptance of the principle of evolution as applicable 
to the re can only be made by ignoring the 
evidence of comparative anthropology, and is out of harmony with the 
tendencies of the best missionary teaching of today, we miss it from the 
a Report without. t and without surprise. But ‘ts absence might well 
a have seemed to e it all the more imperative to include some indication 
— of the sense in which the Committee would distinguish (if it would dis- 
=) ~~ tinguish) “ revealed ” religion from any other, woul reconcile (if it is 
Tie prepared to reconcile) the application to the religious history of mankind 
ea of an analogy from the evolution of organic life with the assertion that 
a the Christian religion teaches “the truth ”’ about God, or would allow 
Te (if it is willing to allow) the ition of “ religion ” as a word descriptive 
+ areal common nature exhibited in different ways by the various histori- 
a cal “ religions,” Christianity among them. For it is not merely students 
i of philosophy who are seriously troubled by the questions at which I 
a have been hinting. The wide diffusion of knowledge, acquired through 
on and especi- 


— the investigations of anthropolo 
ig upon the criticiam and interpretation 
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Vee 
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“a 


gists, of the history of reli 
ally of the of that 


of the Bible, has for many educated persons made a feeling of uncertainty 
as to the special status of Christianity a real obstacle to that decided 
acknowledgment of our own religion as God’s authentic revelation of 
Himself which is the necessary presup ition of a whole-hearted sur- 

A very few sentences would 


render of oneself to its claim upon one’s life. 
have sufficed to suggest the direction in which the Committee would have 
of uncertainty; and one 


4 
z 


Christians to look for the removal of this feeling 
oo _ cannot but be disappointed at finding no explicit recognition of the 
a existence of the feeling or of the need for its removal. 
i As I have already said, I venture to think that the account of “ non- 
- Christian religions and idea ’ given in the Report is not well-propor- 
ie tioned. I mean that, while it gives some information which might have 
ie _ been spared from so brief a discussion, to some points, relating to its 
ne _ subject, on which many would have welcomed idance from such a 
4 3 quarter, the Committee has made no reference at all, 
_ For example, Amida-Buddhism, a living theistic religion, presenting 
so many parallels to Christianity that some scholars have 
maintained it to have been of Christian derivation, is not mentioned 
all; for whatever the origin of the name given to its Supreme Being, i 
can hardly be said to be adequately covered by the remark that ie 
Buddhism “ deified not only the Buddha, but also the founders of the 
sects.” Again, to come nearer home, nothing i is said of what Mr. Fisher 
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has called “ our new religion 
ideals of which, Christian hen ugh it be called, we can hardly suppose the 
Committee of Bishops to a regarded as in any true sense entitled to 
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the name); and this despite its oe attraction for many among our own 


people who have been brought up as Christians and reckon themselves to be 
such. It would:have been of real benefit, had the Committee pointed out 
that, in the former of these instances, although there is a genuine 
ment with Christianity in certain of its ideals, there is no such historical 
warrant for their manifestation “in the flesh ’’ as Christianity affords; 
and that, in the latter, the ement with Christianity in the acknow- 
ledgment of the historical Jesus as the Revealer of the true way of life 
is neutralized by the profound discrepanc betwen its ideals and those 


with which the 0 es sh of the name of is historically associated. 


Moreover, whether illustrated by Abia ‘contenst Amida- 


and. the distinction and relation 


between the recognition of Christian ideals and the acceptance of the 


historical truth of the Christian tradition 


Jesus 


might well, 


_ I think, have been indicated; and an opportunity has been lost in leaving» 
it unmentioned except for the passing allusion on p. 74 to “‘ the philosophic 


Hindu, who holds that eternal truth cannot-be based on historical events a 
and who is thereforeeofiended by the place in the Christian 
doctrine of God to ‘* the life of the historie Uhrist who e in Palestine 
two thousand years ago.’’ For the philosophic Hindu has many sympa- 


thizers among philosophically (and minded people in this 


and other English- countries. — t it not have been pointed 


out without undue prolixity that, on the one hand, the acknowledgment 


of idanla the the “ of Christ 
is a dep: from Christian tradition involving the loss of the peculiar 
support. which traditional Christianity gives to men in their pursuit of 
those ideals. by. ita. prodiemation. their incarnation én: the: of 
Jesus and of the resence in the world of a spiritual life flowing from 
Him and embodied in the Christian community, which can communicate 
to individuals the 
the other hand, the acceptance of the “ historicity” of Chris 
no religious value at all a from the recognition of the divinity of 
the ideals of which He is the “ author and perfecter” ? 


I remember the late Baron von Hiigel telling me with amused sadness 


how a friend of his, once, like himself, a Roman Catholic Christian, who 
ears ago to a very negative — 


has passed from the “ modernism ” of thirty years 
attitude toward traditional Christianity, had written to him that they 
part, since he (the friend) still believed 


were not even now after all so far a 
in the historical existence of Jesus and of Peter. No doubt those miss 
something which is an essential part 
tianity to the spiritual treasure of humanity, who believe in Christi 
ideals without believing 
chief really went atte into the world preaching good news about the i 
life and death and resurrection of their Master. Yet the language which, 
for shortness’ sake, we inevitably sometimes use in the dis- 
tinctive beliefs of Christians does ethic. exc Me often obscure the truth 
that the value of belief in the “‘ historicity ’’ of Peter’s 
Him who was its theme depends on the value of that divine life of love 
which was manifested in our Lord and which it is the primary p ge a0 


Mrs, Eddy’s “ Christian Science ”’ (the 


power in some measure to realize them; but that, on 


that Peter and the disciples of whom he was: 
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whom it summons to share its fellowship. It wis have been no bide. 
ance if it had occurred to the Lambeth Committee on “the Christian 
doctrine of God ” shortly to point this out as a fact to be borne in mind 
. ew the relation of that doctrine to non-Christian religions and 

| The Report mentions the “ inclusiveness of Hinduism ” and also the 
ae view of “ the philosophic Hindu ” that “ history belongs to the phenomenal 
— world and is limited, evanescent and illusory.” I do not quite under- 


stand what is meant by “ limited ” here, and I should have t ought that 
the word “ oy * should have been added after ‘ belongs.” For one 
ean scarcely that anyone holds history not to belong to the 
henom wick . But it might, without any undue lengthening of the 
eport, have been pointed out that the “inclusiveness of Hinduism ” 
is closely connected with its view of history; and that the conception of 
the various systems of religion which have appeared among men as on 
a level with one another, as all alike symbols of one eternal and su .. 
historical Reality to which it is the aim of the true seeker after God so 
to penetrate as to be able to dispense with any such symbol—a con- 
ception which, while not confined to Hinduism, is more congenial to its 
temper, as exemplified in its doctrine of repeated incarnations, than to 
that of any other among the great religions of the world—is probably 
the principal rival of the conception, congenial to Christianity with its 
Ansistence on the uniqueness of the incarnation of God in Christ, of a 
universal religion with a real history, to which the contributions ‘made 
by the different religions are each of them unique and uninterchangeable. 
The extension throughout the world, which the improvement of the means 
of communication due to the immense made by mechanical science 
during the past century has rendered possible, of an economic or material 
 ¢tvilization tending to obliterate national distinctions, demands 
ai _ the appearance of a universal religion capable of imparting a soul to this 
ae civilization. One would not, I venture to think, be rash in risking the 
_ affirmation that such a religion must be based upon one of the two con- 
Ae _ ¢eptions which I have a and must thus find its chief inspiration 
|) as from the past either in philosophic Hinduism or in Christianity; while 
In the latter event it must in fact not harmonious, but organically 
| continuous with historical Christianity. But, if this be so, a clear dis- 
1) ae crimination of the two conceptions an an intelligent of the grounds 
a _ on which the second may be preferred to the former will be an essential 
—— part of any Christian doctrine of God and of His revelation of Himmel! 
which account of the times in which we live. 
is said in the section of the Report upon I am com- 
oe ne menting about Judaism. Yet here, too, there was surely an opportunity 
a. for affording guidance which is much needed. For, while of the Christian 
communities over which the Bishops who were assembled at Lambeth 
preside, only a few are in close and frequent contact with the adherents 
of other religions, most of them have followers of the Jewish religion 
dwelling in their midst; and the English-speaking peoples have been 
honourably distinguished among the nations professing Christianity for 
their more considerate behaviour to their Jewish neighbours and their 
greater readiness to admit them to social and political equality with them- 
selves. This being’so, it would have been of real service had the Lambeth 
Committee seen its ‘way to make some remarks, under the head of “‘ non- 


Christian religion and ideals,” upon the agreement and the difference of 
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willl and. spiritual outlook which exist between the two faiths which 
are alike athe wey in the religion of ancient Israel. 

There is often a good deal of misunderstanding on this subject. On 
the one hand we find a tendency to regard a religious difference which 
does mot seem to affect the o intercourse 3 social life any more 
than does that which: divides from one another Christians of different 


“ denominations” as therefore of no more importance than the latter. 


On the other hand, among those Christians whose interest in religious 
and theological questions prevents them from thus ignoring the difference 


between ps ews and Christians, there is sometimes a tendency to claim, as 
be rg 


e originality 
of the of His day, 


specifically Christian, elements in the moral and religious id 

dom which Jews would claim as specifically Jewish; for 
however great the emphasis one may be disposed to lay upon 
and novelty of our Lord’s teaching in 


it was piaherivently a most important part of the mission of Christianity 


to domesticate in the Gentile world the ethical traditions of Israel; so 


that much which distinguishes the ideals of Christendom from those not 


only of classical antiquity but of a large 


293 


part of the world which has either 


not accepted or has rebelled against Christianity 1 is in fact the common 


heritage of Jew and Christian. _ 


In the narrower circle of those who oc occupy th emselves mits the scholarly 


discussion of the relations of Judaism and Christianity 
finds (though perhaps more conspicuously in German 
a tendency to portionate stress on the 


one sometimes 
ogo then in this country) 
against Judaism 


in the to the neglect only of of the fact that 


the Boe Testament was the ever-present background of the religion a: 
mo 


ity of the New Testament writers, but of the further fact that, 


despite rare protests from Marcion and others, historical Christianity has 
ever consistently affirmed the 1 


inspiration of the Old Testament and that 


traditional Christian sentiment ye regarded it as no less really forming 


part of the “ Word of God ” than the New, even although a 


larger pro- 


sense permanently binding upon the people of God. 
I have found the section of the Lambeth Report 
has asked me to comment so disappointing that I 


altogether misconceived the intention of the Committee which drew it 


es = as is very possible, it was not the design of the Bishops to suggest 


upon which the Editor 


les for the guidance of those who should read the Report in dealing» 


more obvious problems presented to Christians by the considera- 
religions and ideals,’’ but only or mention a few 


outstanding facts about some of these re 


I ho 
not unprofitable lines of thought to the readers of THEOLOGY. — 


II. (a)-(c)—SOCIOLOGICAL ISSUES 
In Turotoey for May, 1930, the editorial article, p. 245, had the 
following reference to some of the questions to be discussed at Lambeth: 


“ The nature of the problems to be discussed in the second section betrays 
a clear consciousness of the Church’s anemnngen functions.” 


ligions and ideals, my remarks 
will have been, as a criticism of their work, irrelevant. In that event, 
pe that they will nevertheless serve the purpose of suggesting some ; 
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action upon 
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materials, and the advance of machifiery and technique have intensified 
our potential wealth enormously. 
in connection with solar energy—with a certainty of vast developments 
to come—will make the support of an indefinitely increased population 
quite-a simple pro in the future, if a correspending of dis- 
tributing nature's gifts is found, as it surely can be. 


(b) CENTRALIZATION OF INDUSTRY 


This has made great strides in the last ten years. In many key 
industries the h of trusts, combines and interlocking syndicates 
is phenomenal. Without the merits or otherwise of machinery 
(as things are now) let us hear what a 
Balfour, says about the present position. “If sufficient people go won 
of business, and if sufficient plant is broken up, oF dismantled, or put 
out of action by combinations, this might bring us a little nearer the 
time when we ean have good trade for a reasonable period.” } 
There must be something very much amiss when our actual abundance 
proves 4 hindrance instead of a elp in social progress. 
We feel the hel pane of a situation where the control ¢ of conditions 
seems our grasp. 


© THE Monry Nexus 


The enquiries and analysis of the last twelve years have shed es 
light upon the nature of money, and its relation to -sallioy. There may 
be startling results when both social evolution and public opinion coincide 


to force a change in monetary policy. The discussion of a technical 


say that there is a growing consciousness that the real centre of trouble 
lies in the series of neial assumptions and the policy ase m 
in connection with money-power or credit. 


these assumptions, people are beginning to de 


community to distribute the goods that have been, or can be, produced. 
Granting that there is, on the one hand, an almost ut east, power to 
produce supplies, and, on the other hand, a constant need for them, it 
_ should be scientifically possible to adjust bank penny es so as to let 
the prices of goods be the equation between supply emand, thus 
leaving the community with sufficient ‘ientinolon Bo to buy what 
was needed. This solution has been worked out by Major Douglas in 
a most strict and scientific way, and other people are at work upon the 
question. The answer will come when the facts are und 
meanwhile, though the banks could easily lead the way (and there is no 
need for natio doubtful how far 


salen them for the pec it is very 
rad t financiers would adopt the new method of their own free will. 
the 


the naiveana arbiters of the world’s economy ” - and such is the lust 
for power in the human heart, that nothing but some kind of necessity 
_ or compulsion will make our real rulers surrender that power. It is not 

too much to say, taking all these facts into consideration, that we are 
‘coaching a crisis which may either upset civilization, or open a way 


to a wonderful future. Before long there will not be “ enough work to 
goround”’! This might be a blessing, if we were prepared for the Leisure 


" 


Moreover, the discoveries of science 


a great industrialist, Sir Arthur 


question like this would be out of place here. But it would be fair to 


money ought to be regarded and used simply as a means of enabling the 


But 


te Dr. Walter Leaf of the Westminster Bank said, “ Financiers are 
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State, but we are not; and meanwhile the question of world-wide unem- 
ployment i is & problem without a solution on the present basis of machine 
production plus financial monopoly, 


SrRucGLE FOR Export MARKETS 


In the Report (p. 101) there is a passage which says: “ A third ¢ 


ible 
cause of war lies in economic competition for the control of the 


© Taw 


materials of industry.” 


This is, of course, true, so far as it goes. 

Oil, for instance, is a bone of contention between Britain and the 
United States, But the worse trouble arises not from the le to 
buy raw material, but the effort to sell abroad a eae of finished com- 
modities, unsaleable at home. 
The real is, if readers have followed the 
tends to be in ev y manuf nation a 
sold at home through lack of power, an 


argument, that there 
lus which cannot be 
that foreign markets 
This is not the same as a 
exchange of a natural surplus, which would, of course, be quite 
irable. When it is remembered that this question is closely connected 
with unemployment its reaction upon world peace is evident. England, 
Germany, the United States, Australia and Japan are all faced 
A little imagination will make clear that given the 
continuance of such conditions, the time will come when economic warfare 
will take other forms. 

ry activity of the 


The implications of all this upon the direct missio 
serious. A passage in the 1928 J erusalem Report said: 
“The social and ethical issues raised by industrial civilization are common 


to both East and West.” It makes the racial difficulties far more com- 
plicated and dangerous when economic issues cut across them and spoil 


” Tt has been thought necessary to lay stress upon the foregoing 


y factors 


in the situation, as they are not explicitly mentioned either in the Reso- 


lutions or the Report at Lambeth. It is not claimed here that the Church 
should set out as an e2 in economics, but it should be demanded 
in urging her tech to fuck the modern world, the actual facts should 
be known in all their 
Two questions aff Christian morals come within the social 
reactions touched upon above: (1) Birth prevention, and (2) peace and 


| wer. 


(1) The notorious ebisteitasy No. 15 is not dealt with in ‘this reference. 


But Resolution No. 17 does offer opportunity for remark. That finding 


‘While the Conference admits that economic conditions are a 
serious factor in the situation, it condemns the pro 


paganda which 
treats conception-control as a way of meeting those unsatisfactory 


social and economic conditions which ought to:be changed by the 
influence of Christian public opinion. 


This is too vague to have weight with many people whose of 
the demands of a high standard of morals is uncertain. If the Bishops 


had said that there is no “scarcity” at all which, on a lower level of 
morals, could be used as an argument for limiting the family, it would 
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a have been much better. If in addition the Bishops had attacked the 
™ current financial assumptions in the matter as being contributory to evil | 
e moral practices, and had urged people to work for a better social system, 4 
= they would have won more support for their condemnation. A working A 
a man &t a Conference on the ing wage and the struggle to live on the i 
of the working classes remarked in the hearing of the present writer: 

“Give us that living you are always talking about, and you will 
hear much less about birth-control.” ‘This remark may not show the ~ mit 

highest view of the matter, but it is very relevant. The sad’ here VERE 

is ‘that, in spite of the good things on these questions which have been. ; 

said by the Fifth Report and various Lambeth Conferences, ‘scarcely | ) 
anything has been done to formulate “Christian public opinion,” which, Meathih 
therefore, is not invoked with much: meaning so far as the: enmeey mi) 

man is concerned. 

(2) In the case of Poses end War, the Conference sounds a strong 
note saying in Resolution No. 


Believing that pesce within the nations is bound up with the Te 
of Christian principles in the ordering of social and Meath 
life . . . the world is still faced with 


: 


but, again, ‘too vague in the wa way 
they direct us to work for the application of “Christian principles.” 
They do not get to the root in economics of the real centre of 7 | 
the le for Export Markets as the result of, and along with, 7 ; i 
trade and unem loyment at home. It may be that the Bishops w he 
slow to allow full weight to the economic element in social sitions, ; a 
lest they should appear to belittle the influence of ideas and spiritual eae 
values in sociology. 
‘It may be well, therefore, to suggest a reconciliation of both of those 
factors, 


_ As Christians, and giving a fair int 


— 


tion to the “ Christendom ” 
order of the Middle Ages, we can assert that ideas and the omaial power ie 
of the Faith in those times did in fact help to create a social order which a 
was at heart Christian. Spiritual influence counted for 
But since the break-up of medieval Christendom the Church has lost ) 
control of social life; there has been a gn divorce between Religion 1 
and the secular order. How far religious conditions were responsible for | 
this, and how far the Church was itself the victim of circumstances, is 
a debatable question; but the fact remains. The development of 
capitalism, especially in its swift latest hase, has proceeded with very ae 
little organized attempt on the Church’s part to cleanse, direct and — i 
redeem it, and it has now reached a climax in the centralized system of 
financial monopoly, which is the glaring feature of today. _ 
So it is at this point where “ Christian principles ' " must be applied 
rather than in general and otiose appeals for “ goodwi 
Post-medieval ideology is “ incarnate “ in modern financial economics. 
Therefore “ redemption ”” must begin there also. 
- This does not mean that spiritual ‘ideas and values are locked up in 
bank book-keeping, but it does mean that the opening of the secular 
door to a better social order which will be capable of showing the way 
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to the —— must accompany all our efforts to re-win and 
Catholic. conceptions. i 
When Lord Shaftesbury had great effect in rousing Christian opinion 
about the slavery of women and children ninety years ago, he knew that 
his efforts needed to be exp and enforced by legislation, which is, 
after all, a “ material ”’ thing, its for Without legis- 
lation his spiritual work would have been dissipated. We do not admit 
the ‘‘ materialist in interpretation of history ’’ by assenting to this. Our 
Lord did a “‘ material” thing in feeding the five thousand, yet in another 
sense, as has been well said, that miracle was “a spiritual act.” 
And so it must be now. It is because we regard spiritual values so 
much, and believe that only in the Kingdom of God can the best human 
social order be achieved, that we must be ready to adopt a realist position 
as well as to inspire men with the Vision of the Kingdom. Or, to put 
it in another way, the existing order is founded upon a contradiction— 
namely, the impossibility of reconciling our power to produce and our 
| needs to consume. This is a fact of mathematics, though full of spiritual 
‘ implications. And, as a Catholic writer on this very matter has said, 
‘you cannot moralize a contradiction.” Mathematical fact must be 
treated as such, without any derogation tospiritual truth, = 
‘Yet it would be unfair to ignore any approach to this position which 
the Bishops have shown, and that they have done so may be gathered — 
from the following quotations from the Report: 


@ “Neither industry nor commerce nor finance lie outside the 
as ih borders of the Kingdom of God, for, at every point they touch human 
values and depend on human motives ”’ (p. 24). 
_ ** We cannot say that society has even yet come to believe that 

) industry exists for man, not man for industry ” (p. 104). 
** It is a strange dox ” (p. 105 quoted above). 

“ Again, the crucial problem of finance is international. Without 
entering into difficult technical considerations ... the Church — 
cannot accept the contention that these questions lie outside its — 
‘province’ (p. 101). Brady, 
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me: @) —THE SUPPLY AND TRAINING OF MEN FOR HOLY 
ORDERS 


It was perhaps inevitable that the subject of the supply and training 
of clergy should * completely reihadelied by other subjects more con- 
troversial or more in the forefront of popular attention; but the lack 
of any sort of reference to it in the secular and even the ecclesiastical 
= Press proves that such is the case. mae 
og Yet the interesting table of figures, printed on p. 166 of the Report, 
‘ cannot but rouse serious in regard to the future welfare of the 
Church of England. A great upheaval such as.a four years’ war was bound 
to bring with it confusion into every department of public life, and it 
would not be so gravely disturbi th know that there are now 5,000 
fewer clergy ministering in England than was the case in 1914, if onl 
some assurance could be given that the deficiency is steadily, though 
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lowe being overtaken. These fi 


however, reveal the 


Die 


we 


fact that, although the actual numb of men being ordained is 
= (in 1929 it reached the highest figure since the war, with the exception 
e of 1923, when the numbers were affected by the inrush of service candi- 
™ dates), the lesses caused by death and retirement are still year by year 
™ some fifty in excess of the recruits. Wiiit) 
Figures in themselves are cold shingn: but when translated into terms maadit 
of life and action they speak, as the Committee ts out, of ‘‘ overwork Ut 
for the clergy who are conscientiously attempting the impossible, over- EEE 
work which not only ruins their but tends to break their spirit. . |i Ee 
It means that the flock of Christ is not being fed as He enjoined. ‘Itmeans mattis 
that ive evangelization is retarded both at home and abroad.” 
All this is truly and well said, but if the unvarying decline in the PEER 
figures of the total clergy at work in E from 16,466 in 1919 to | ee 
15,070 im 1929 is to continue, it would involve within ameasurable qj ||| | 
distance of time the complete breakduwn of an organized ministry. i 
We are left, then, to conclude that the Committee had ground to — iy anit 
believe that the tide has turned and there will be a steady and marked 4 
Increase in the number of ordination candidates in the near future Seibel 
it not so, they would surely have dealt. more heroically than isthe case 
in their Report with the questions of “ voluntary clergy ” andthe ministry 1 
of women. It is not the pu of this article to analyze the causes 1 
which combine to make it difficult for men of the right sort to offer them- ae 
selves at the present time for ordination; the sub; ect 1s ner but os ul 
fairly dealt with in Section IV. of the Committee’s 
the Committee appear to be unreasonably po visti 
othe which are suggested by their published figure, itis ano 
which is probably shared by those who are directly concerne 
of of the wonderful way in which God “ 3 up 
«Church that will take its ember seasons 
of the harvest,’ given a 
much of the Church talk and writi 
and the whole question resolves itself mainly, as ane 
they are already forthcoming. 


ra 


y> 

quality of the commissioned officers rather than mere numbers on which ie 
depends the welfare of a Church. ‘So we are led to the important question 
of the best training of the clergy, both before and after ordination. 
~The Committee’s Report, it must be admitted, does not speak with 

University degree is not to be required of all, though it is strongly advo- is 
cated: “ The most candidates is degree 
of our Universities followed by a period of special preparation”; more- | 
over, & knowledge of Greek may be dispensed with, though . only in ei 
exceptional cases, ly in those of older men whose education AR 
has been interrupted”; and thirdly, the requirement of two yearsata 
theological college in the case of graduates is modified by the statement, 
year, though we should much hke 


£ 


“The course should cover at least one et 
to see that period somewhat extended.’ 4 


To the criticism that the Church, as judged by theao extracts, appears 
RXI. 124 16 
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230 THEOLOGY 
to be lowering its standard of requirement, it might be answered that in 
this, as in other of the Report, the Church is merely trying to be 
honest and to take into account the circumstances of these bewilderin 
times. In point of fact, at no period this century, in spite of episcopa 
position to insist on University 
egree, and least of all during these post-war years when the upper middle 
classes generally, and the clergy in particular, have often been compelled 
by financial considerations to send their boys straight from school into 
business; again, while the admission of any exception to the general 
necessity of a knowledge of the Greek Testament is bound to come as 
a shock to the older generations, here the changes in our general 
i system must be reckoned with, and in point of fact the very 
large tion of University men ‘who pass the modern side at 
schoo ond proceed to read Hi or Koonomics or Science for their 
whether “honour” or “ pass,” do not know even the Greek 
alphabet. It may fairly be questioned whether such men can acquire 
in a couple of years, d which age study must be subordinate 
to other subjects, sufficient preciate 
their Te nts in Greek. All the same, the possibility of the rise of 
any considerable proportion of clergy i t of their Greek Testaments 
is a shock thing, and we could wis that the Report had insisted in 
all cases, even of the “ older men,” that, as some com tion for such 
exemption, a wider range of knowledge should be leer in the form 
of what the Americans term “ elective subjec 


It is satisfactory to note that the Committee recommend that where 


course admits of it, as is the case at Caniteidas; the under- 
graduate is advised to spend the first part of his time in reading some 
subject other than Theology, and the latter part in reading that subject. 
“* This plan,” comments the Report, a provi a very valuable course of 
in the mal jority of cases.’ 
; , whose opinions rightly « 
in to to ordination should © 
in the first year and read theol steadily for three years in the University. 
The experience of the writer of this article is strongly in opposition to 
such a l for any except men of marked character and ability. 
The Board of Divinity is the servant not of the Church but of the Uni- 
vaio its mee is not primarily religion but scholarship, and men 
ogy before they have acquired a religious background to 
ene sxitisine before they have learnt to appreciate; they will 
bei om occupied with the minute study of the trees that they will never 
see the pie er in all its grandeur and its beauty. That this is too often 
the case was borne out by the confidential report of one of the missioners 
in a mission to the University held some years ago; in this he 
his grave concern at the number of those reading theology who had 
consulted him in deep spiritual distress. = 
On the other hand, it is indeed of importance that ordination candi- 
dates should read theol as soon as they are in a position to gain from 
such study, and we could wish that all Cambridge ordinands would take 
some wo of the Theological Tripos during their last year or two years, 
or at Oxford the Honour School or the post-graduate Diploma in Theology. 
If this were done, it would enormously lighten the work of the staff of 
a theological colle knows the Scriptures 


in cases where a man already 
critically and the history of Christian doctrine, he and his teachers n need 


sama | has the Church been in a 


owledge for them ever to use or ap 


weight, argue that men 
their theological work 
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nd no time before getting on to the relation of these subjects to the 
= of our day and to the question of how best to ‘‘ get the knowledge 
across’ to the minds and needs of the English people, and this 
should be the chief aim of a theological college on its intellectual side. 
_ In this connection we welcome the Lambeth Resolution in 
to the character of the theolo 


regard 
gical colleges which the Church desires to 
encourage: “‘ The Church should establish theological colleges in close 
connection with Universities and should join with the representatives 


of other Churches in establishing theol faculties in them.” The 

rimary reference is to “‘ the prom ating of theakigi ogical study in the newer 
iniwernitios, ”” but the larger principle it is the linking up of want 
might be termed scientific or academic theol 


ogy with the more 
theology which is the province of the theological college. The 
advan 


obvious—for the ordination candidate it secures opportunities of a wider 


outlook, contact with leaders of thought, and intercourse with men pre- 


paring for other professions—whereas the University gains from the 
presence and influence of men who are able to contribute seat to its 


reli ious and moral life. 
he Committee further express the hope that such additional colleges 
y require shall be “‘ established by the Church 


as the Church shall presenti 
itself,” and “that they should each of them have a body of 


representing the various omer of thought.” The Resolution a the 
Conference is more hesitating Mer as but we earnestly trust it will 
be acted upon. There is no in to theological colleges 
than that which supposes it to be necessary for every college to have a 
character, as indeed there have been in the past few features more 

_ hurtful to the internal unity of our Church. Men of ublic school tradi- 
nature and tradition tolerant 
pace rons he a college gives opportunity for every man to be himself 
in regard to devotional life a daily celebration, 


variety of 
be: and no compulsory attendance), nothing is more easy than to establish 


a tradition of F and comprehensiveness. 
__ The present writer would differ from the general opinion of those 
in authority in the theological college department in his approval of the 
Committee’s modification of the rule that graduates must aad two full 
years at a theological college. The Church does indeed owe to these 
co a debt oven reckoning for the general rise these last seventy 
years in the level of the spiritual and devotional life of its clergy, 
this must not blind us to t e fact that the time spent there b ' healthy- 
minded English University men is fraught with ; itis a thing 
for a man of no marked intellectual ability, but with perhaps obvious 
pastoral gifts and great keenness to be “ up and doing something,” to have 
to spend i whole years in self-culture, alike of spirit and of intellect, 
eg any proportionate opportunity to express Every good 
college does, of course, take great pains in one way or another, mainly 
by the cultivation of a strong common life, to minimize the danger, but 
it chal. be taken into consideration. ‘“‘I do dread going out from this 
lace any less keen than I am now,” was a remark made to. the writer 


y one of the best of men. It is not difficult to think out an adequate 


reply: none the less every Principal fears for a loss of keenness. The 
Committee are surely right; no rule can be laid down to cover all men; 
there are many who can really us two fll years in theological reading 


tages of such association of University and theological college are 
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with i rofit, and these should certainly be encouraged to do 
I so; others, whether they spend eighteen aint or six years at their 
Dawes college, will never be theologians, and the best one can do for such men 
i is to insist on a working knowledge of theology and on a frank recogni- 
tion on their part of how. little they know and how much is yet to be 
known, and then let them give of the fulness of their youth and their 
enthusiasm in the service of the poor and of the young. The time has 
gone when a Church can be adequately staffed by mere ‘‘ English gentle- 
‘men in Holy Orders ”—but these have their gifts which God has used 
in the past story of our Church, and yet can use. If there is truth in this 
int of view, perhaps the more satisfactory plan might be to attempt 
ordination examinations something corresponding to the distinction 
between “honour” and “pass” schools in a University. To do this 
ia would probably result in the better distribution of the clergy, apportion- 
a ing to each the work for which he was particularly fitted; anni the 
t system the scholar is apt to spend some of his best years in work 
ae side by side with the athlete who managed to get a third in his pass degree ; 
ae he probably does the work no more accep ably than the latter, me certainly 
t deteriorates i in scholarship because he has so little time for 
Compton Mackenzie has written somewhere: “I am 
matters what a man is taught so long as he 
ae meets enough men who have been taught something else.”” The remark 
hits us hard. Theological colleges can teach their students something 
about God, and they can, and do, give invaluable help towards a life of 
self-discipline and devotion, but the one thing they cannot do is to give 
: them any adequate knowledge of 1 This is perhaps one of the most 
serious efects in our system, and one for which it is hard to discover 
a remedy. Overseas Bishops as they move about the country this year 
of Conference have been shocked to discover to what extent the cultured 
laity of England—men of goodwill who are aware of the spiritual back- 
ane Willing en ough to be friendly—appear to 
completely out of touch with the younger clergy; and we must admit 
iudew is Souths in the criticism. It is easy to blame such laymen and the 
public school system which produces a high ethical product but as 
religion leaves so much to be desired; yet the padre is also at fault— 
In too many cases he seems to desire to have it so, “ crabbing”’ the 
Christianity of those who are not of the inner circle of worshippers, and 
by heightening the walls of division them feel they are indeed 
outsiders. There-is surely something amiss in our teaching, and in com- 
pany doubtless with others responsible for that teaching I left in 
wonderment; we cannot have a great war each generation for the benefit 
i. of the clergy, and the six lines of the si Bea which touch on the subject 
i are hardly adequate. 
5  -_[n drawing attention to this weakness we do not forget that the priest 
= is called “‘ to stand on the godward side ” in relation to other men, and 
a ‘if this is to be done faithfully and effectively, nothing can take the place 
| of-continuous and ing study of theology in relation to the thought: 
and perplexity of the times in which we minister. In the concluding 
sentences of this section of their Report the Committee record their “ con- 
viction that the training for the ministry does not end with ordination 
to the diaconate’’; we earnestly hope that diocesan Bishops will give their 
3 attention to the suggestions there put forward for the encouragement of 
post-ordination study, for the Church needs today theologians .no less 
| than clergy who are with children,” B. K, CuNNINGHAM, 
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Vol, II. By F. Tennant. 
Cambridge University Press. 1930. 


An empirical approach to the science of knowledge, ontology, 
and theol 


ogy will commend itself to the modern mind as against 
the old a priort method of ap 
age im 


proach, if only because a scientific 
peratively demands actuality and brute fact in any 
discussion of the nature of the Real. _ 

~The of empiricism which Dr. Tennant has ado pted 
was Clearly indicated in the first volume of his weighty ‘eistion 
Not the oe of the valuable elements in = work is the con- 
sistent application of this method of a hout 
both velueae, To construct a silenelie of the soul, the 
world and God from conclusions such as may be reasonably 
reached from universally accepted data and under the constant 
control of facts and sciences, was the herculean task Dr, 
Tennant set himself. Readers of volume one were left in some 
doubt as to whether any sound theistic position could be 
reached from the sifted data which the leaeuad author left 
himself after such rigorous criticism. A of volume 
two will go a long way to remove such doubts. The most 
important result which emerges from a reading of both volumes 
is, in the opinion of the present reviewer, the fact that, such 
a philosophy of the soul, the world and God can be constructed 
side by side with as searching and penetrating a criticism of the 
popular appeal to the argument from “ religious experience ” 
as it would be possible to find in any modern treatment of the 
subject. Chapter xii. of vol. i. on “ Religious Experience ”’ 
was devastating, and even though it was shown that cho- 
logical explanation of religious experience did not necessarily 
exclude a theistic reinterpretation, no pains were to 
reveal the inherent weakness of the appeal to religious experi- 
ence as a foundation upon which Christianity 
in terms of modern thought. The attack upon “the fertile 
bathos of experience” which comes from psychology renders 
any such foundation a weak one u] which to build. | 
A broader foundation is clearly imperative, and Dr. Tennant 


has done the world of theological thought no mean service in 


the weakness of what is for the moment a fashion 
in the many efforts after reconstruction. Having shown that 
the ychology of religious e a 


xperience, and the epistemolo 
of religious belief, like the science of the physical world, can 
*; atheously,” and that so long as the ordo cognoscendi 
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234 PHROLOGY 


is pursued faithfully, exposition must be atheous, he goes on 
to show the possibility of a reinterpretation in the theistic 
direction. The ar argument, however, relies on other data than 
those of religious experiences, and on other sciences than the 
psychology thereof. The ent from an empirical ap- 
roach is upon a much broader and consequently much sounder 
oundation than anything possible by reference to Schleier- 
macher, Ritschl, and their modern adherents, who in the 
opinion of some of us have been building upon the 
sands of religious emotionalism. We welcome, therefore, a 
the more warmly such an effort at reconstruction as Dr. 
‘ennant has given us in which the epistemology of mysticism 
is tested and its claims refuted and then theism is established 
by other means than mystical experience. 
Within the limits of a brief notice it is quite impos ible 
to do justice to a constructive piece of work such as Dr. Tennant 
now offers us. To criticize ¢ points or to canvass positions 
established im this second volume would necessitate the wri 
of a treatise, whilst to praise the whole work overmuch woul 
be bordering upon an impertinence. The present reviewer's 
task is rendered the more difficult masmuch as Dr. Tennant’s 
final conclusions are in the main exactly in accord with those 
reached in Some Postulates of a Christian Philosophy. Moreover 
the type of philosophical theology which steers a midway course 
between a rigid Monism and a thoroughgomg Pluralism is what 
the seeker after a Christian Philosophy so desperately needs, 
that when Dr. Tennant generously rom it, our critical 
faculties are abandoned in an ecstasy of titude. If we are 
to utter a discordant note in the midst of so much for which 
we cannot express adequately our thanks, we should say a 
in our judgment Dr. Tennant is least happy or reg 
his over-emphasis (followmg Dr. Oman) upon the ethical 
of the Divine immanence in man, his eruntsnenlt of the Trini- 
tarian problem, and in his handling of Christol And this 

; pomt, indeed, brings us to the of the ways, and 
raises a final question. Can an empirical approach ultimately 
secure for us the values inherent in Christian dogma? The 
discarded a } approach did give us a form of Christian 
Theism in which such distinctive Christian doctrines as those 
of the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the Atonement found a 
home. The dogmatic theologian, however, consciously or un- 
consciously, approaches the problem with a bias in favour of 
his doctrines, and if he cannot force a philosophical system to 
conform to their requirements, concl om that the defect lies 
in the philosophy and not in the Dogmas. 
No reader of Dr. Tennant’s work can fail to be impressed 
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by the transparent ‘honesty of his intellectual treatment. | 
Volume one was indiffor for a philosophy dictated by experience 
and facts, with indifference to al issues. That Volume Ven 
two leaves us with a theistic conclusion is a result, therefore, not a 
of theological bias but of sound and convincing argumentation. 
He may thus justly claim to have given us a form of Philoso- 
phical Theology which can face without fear the assaults of } 
rationalism and the atheistic conclusions of secularism. Whether, | 
however, the distinctive characteristic features of Christianity oo 


2 


a 1 


+ 


+ 


= 


in such a philosophical theology as Dr. Tennant has produced 
is @ question which the publication of these two valuable 
In the modern quest after religious belief, ho wever, the 
anxious seeker after truth will find in Dr. Tenhant’s 8 exposition 
religious faith which not only may weleome, but actuall i Hil 
port from the o robable belief which we 
For the type of min 
for a faith mtellectually reasonable and capable of standing eth 
ness” of science and philosophy, Dr. Tennant’s supply 
a rich feast. If at the end of the intellectual study pore wan reach i 
scheme, but an adventure of divine love,” th 
to take an active part as adventurers, and ¢ so willlearn = ||| 
however well grounded, is ultimately adequate to supply 
h about God 
is not sufficient. Only by conversion can we attain to a unity ) 
which transcends an intellectual appreciation of the Object of a 


and specific Christian doctrines can find adequate expression 
volumes challenges the theo to answer. 
velig Theistic Religion what he justly claims for it, viz., a kind of 
rganized body of at 
knowledge. , therefore, which yearns — i 
boldly unconfounded in the daylight and the “disinterested- == 
the author’s conclusion that “ the cosmos is no ms se 
in another school why no scheme o stilocoph eal theology,” |} 
unger of the soul after the Divine. Knowledge 
our quest, and “ knows ” in ways past tellmg. Foras A e 


says, “I collected myself the ion | wherein Itumed 
from Thee, the One, and was vainly divides ) 
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Episcopacy: ANCIENT AND Mopgrn. Edited by C. Jenkins 
and K. D. Mackenzie. 8.P.C.K. 1930. “195. 6d. net. 
No time could have been more appropriate for the publica- aa 
tion of a book on Epi than the present, when public 4 
attention is concentrated on the pronouncements of the Lambeth a 
Conference. The book is not controversial nor apologetic, al 
but, in the main, descriptive. It consists of twenty-one essays, 
of which eleven concern the episcopate as it functions in the if 
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visit to Rome, represent a subjection to the Pa which 
Déllinger thought to have destroyed the ancient constitution 
of the Church; thou gh the Bishop of Bangor 1 is content to sa 
that they are “a useful means to keep the bishops im touck 
with the Roman Court, and to steady them in the attitude of 
respectful reverence to their Supreme Head.” 
conditions, episco can still survive and do its work. It is 
an “ institution,” said Dean Church, “which has borne the 
changes and the rough usage of time; but it has the power 


of recovery, of preserving and returning to its type.” And 
from this he concluded that: “ It is as im 


possible to i 
it stopping, come what ma pos as it is impossible to of 
lanity to an end.’’* rane 


The other 


borne by its vicissitudes to its endurance and universality. Such 
an institution must be more than merely historic. There must 
be a truth which it. embodies; for episcopacy without the Apos- 
tolic Succession would be like a body without a soul. By this 
we mean not merely succession in office. That is of the 
idea of sion; and that part of it which is put forward by 
Irenseus and Tertullian, who used the fact of what was openly 
taught in common by successive occupants of various sees as 
a sufficient answer to the Gnostic claim in favour of a private 
tradition as to truth. But there was more than this im succes- 
sion. No attention was called at first to a succession by conse- 
cration. It was taken for granted. The usual was the 


t to ordain. 
This competence may have rested with an individual bishop or 


; and it 
meant transmission. Antecedently to the use of Teqpoation of 
mean- 


Hands in ordination, the ceremony had a well-reco 


ng It cannot be better aeetead than by Dr. Driver, in 
reference 


to its use in the Old Testament. “The ceremony,” 
ys, “ does seem to symbolize the transmission, or delegation, 
of a moral character or quality, or of nsibility or authority 
(or of power to represent another).”{ And it is as embodying 
this principle that the succession is of unique importance. 
“The most vital of the facts about. episcopacy is left out of 
account if episcopacy is regarded simply as a historical survival, 


or as a method of government, or as an external device which 
may promote external B. J. Kipp. 


* Sermon on “ The Episcopate in History,” in Pascal and other Sermons, p. 106. 


Priesthood and Sacrifice (ed. W. p. 39. 
Dr. Stone’s essay, Episcopacy, p.é 
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The book therefore requires a good many small corrections; but taken 
as a whole it will be of considerable value, including as it does an immense 

number of facts which cannot be found elsewhere within the covers of } 
one book. The difficulty of modern Church History is due to the fact | 
that the various of Christendom pursue separate courses, which ii 
have until very recently exercised very little influence on one another, || || 
This book, while laying, as is natural, emphasis on English Church History, _ aii 
deals impartially with Roman, Eastern, and American affairs. A “ select aitih 
list of books ” at the end will be found useful, Me iiii) 


S0-CALLED Resets. A Record of Recent Events in the Diocese of _ mai 
_ Birmingham. By G. D. Rosenthal and F. G. Belton. Mowbrays. Te 
“This little book deals irreversible judgment. It is a good thing that — |e 
the facts of the Birmingham controversies should be set down; itis better $= || |@ 
that it should be done with the accuracy, fairness and charity which its ae 
authors have consistently employed. This is a Christian book abouta he | 
sore scandal. So far from building up an ex case, the writersallow j= 
the Bishop to for himself at almost over-generous-length; the other _ 
side is put as fully as their own. For the temper of this book, no less than 
for its clear statement of fact, the Church may be truly grateful. 
That does not make the record less, but more tragic. Of this Father- 
in-God, in a situation created with haste and harshness by himself and 
surmountable only by mutual knowledge and goodwill, it hasfallentobe 
said: “‘ Of the two writers of this book, one has met the Bishop from time Hk 
to time officially at of the Cathedral Chapter, but hashad only -.... ea 
one personal conversation with him, arising out of a matter which had no Ai, 
relation to this controversy; the other has never met him at all.” we oe 
Bishop, while he shows himself anxious to avoid law-suits “ which 
do harm to the Church,” will communicate with an important group of 
riests on the most sensitive controversial issues only t 
abhi Press. He who a to the law as his principle 
when an @ to that iaw is formally made, will 
its competence nor abide by its decisions. This suffering, this destruction 
of Christian peace, is inflicted for doctrinal reasons which the Archbishop — a 
of Canterbury's re roof and the protests of brother Bishops find insupport- Bie. 
able, and by “ verbal brutalities ’’ which the great secular 
as t,”’ medieval in fierceness,’’ deplorable. 
Events bring their lessons: this one, many. Those which concern the 
problems of epi authority and the obedience due to the individual 
graph of the Rev. Kenneth Mackenzie. But there are deeper lessons 
behind. The Church of Christ, after all, depends for its character and i 
credentials before men on the elementary virtues of humility and charity. L. 
Highest place demands their exhibition in highest measure. Otherwise — fl 
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ror Primsts. According to the method and plan of the 
Spiritual Exercises of 8. Ignatius. By Fr. S.8.J.E. 
: Messrs. A. R. Mowbray and Co., Ltd. 10s. 6d. 


: _ The appearance of this book will be welcomed b all those interested 
ae in the development of retreat work and the sanctification of the priest- 
eo hood. The companion volume, Ignatian Retreats for Lay People, haa in 

: the helped many a conductor of retreats to viatine what a retreat 
_ should be, as well as being found invaluable for the purpose of administer- 
ing private retreats to the laity. 
he volume under review should be in the hands—not on the book- 


FR 


| 


— shelves—of most priests. 

ae The first object of the book is to provide the material for private retreat, 
either administered by a conductor or without such help. The author 
7 63hti‘<‘éiétw~ én his preface points out the advisability of a longer retreat than usual 
i being made at certain periods of the priest’s ministerial life: “ T have made 
| ie the retreat considerably longer than has been cus ng us, 
a because I believe that it will be very profitable for most priests to have a 
ah retreat of ten or twelve days two or three times in the course of their 
| _ The book provides for retreats of varying length from twelve 
\ ‘It should also be of help to the busy priest for quiet times. There are 
a some who think they could not get the time for a lengthy retreat, or who, 
|) dreading the rigour of a solitary retreat, prefer their usual short conducted 
1.) one, but who still would find great profit from a prolonged spiritual effort 
| oi made to the plan of the Ignatian Exercises spread over a period, 
a by setting aside a few consecutive hours a week, or a day a month, for a 
ae definite time for waiting on God. 
retreat conductors will be grateful for Fr. Longridge’s 
a ae ronouncement on the relation of ebuction and meditation, for 
— cone y conductors as a class err on the side of providing too much 
The essential part of the retreat is that it may be 
—— used for meditation. “.. . it is when the meditations are kept free 
—— from such instructions that they preserve more completely their proper 
| character of spiritual exercises, in which the retreatant contemplates the 
| i Divine Model, and is moved through his affections to acts of the will and 

| a THe AND THE BIBLE. By H.L.Goudge,D.D. Longmans, Green 
and Co. 1930. Pp. 118. net. In paper covers, 2s. 6d. net. 
a Mr. Prestige is doing ood service alike to theology and ical 
Mi saat through his pre le series “ The Anglican Library of Faith and 
iL in ie Thought,” in which the facts of religious experience and history are treated 
haa in such a manner as to illustrate the rinciples involved or implied in them. 
one In the volume before us Dr. Goudge has undertaken the somewhat formid- 
a able task of constructing a bridge across the gulf which divides Catholics 
Wat | from Protestants in their view of the Church and the Bible, and Funda- 
wai) mentalists from those who study the Bible by modern critical methods. 
abe This may seem to some a case of attempting the impossible, and 
1 it is by no means improbable that the less venturesome spirits on either 

a side will not hazard their convictions on the erection he has devised. 
| ae | But however this may be as regards the more extreme exponents in the 
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NOTICES 


two camps, the vast majority of Englishmen, rightly or wrongly, are 

no nakibednans to ioe, In fact they love the middle ways, and mt 
we mistake not they will feel very much at home in the pei position 
set forth in this book. 

At heart the average man is a “ Bible Christian,” and, even if he does 
not practice religion to any appreciable extent, he nevertheless has a very 
deep-seated regard for the Holy Scriptures. But educated ple are un- 
questionably perplexed by the apparent discrepancies between attitudes 
in the:ssored. teoond their own world-view. In exalting the 
Scriptures over ecclesiastical tradition, the Reformers assumed a 

of infallibility which gave the Bible its central place in English life and 
literature, but left little or no room for the rical method of inter- 
pretation adopted by the Fathers. Consequently when the advance 
t investigation in the second half of the last century rendered 
notion of verbal inspiration untenable, the Old Testament became a 
leu book for many who had been brought up on a religion of Bibliolatry. 
Some relapsed into either obscurantism or unbelief, while the majority 
remained and still remain simply bewildered. 
r, Go ze has therefore met a real need in providing a v readable 
ch he shows the true relation between modern ywledge 
interpretation, obscured 


and critical methods and patristic m 


Puritan Fundamentalism. While feeling that the critics are substantiall 


right, licated key than they provide is 
to reveal the real all 


req 
the sacred ark. After all, as he maintains, 
it be the m ee 
sligious value, and this he brings out without doing violence to the 
hiateadiead background. In these pages, devout scholars will 
_—7 spiritual enlightenment and inspiration, while the cler 


ieee tod should find herein the bridge many of them are ! 
een the old and new Biblical learning. QO, James. 


“ Tue CLouD OF UNnKNowine.” By Verrier Elwin, of the Christa 
Seva Sangha. S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d. 


This is a small book but not a little book, and it is hardly too mu 
to say that all those who are called to the Prayer’ of 
well as all priests who have to direct such souls, would 
Fr. Elwin’s This is not a book to be skimmed ut to be read, 
pondered and re-read, and it is a handy size for the pocket. 

The Cloud of Unknowing is » book of great value to those who desire 
to advance in the spiritual life, but, even with Fr. Au 
Commentary, it is difficult of exact comprehension, save to those favoured 
folk who can grasp the author’s meaning by intuition. In this study 
Fr. Elwin presents us with an admirable exposition of the process of 
prayer described in the Cloud, seizing upon the essential points and 
explaining them with a lucidity hardly to be found elsewhere, comparing 

It at all points with the contemplation of the Yogis. 

In writing this book our author has two classes of readers in his mind: 
first, the Hindu who, familiar with the science of prayer to be found in 
his own religious literature, looks to Christianity to provide a similar 
but superior Yogs which will fulfil the deepest longing of his heart; and, 
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we have no sections on Abraham, Joseph, Moses, Samuel (indeed it is 
aspect of Samuel’s activities to which attention is 


Protestant ” (p. 
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NOTICES 


In the familiar eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, we have 
a list of the heroes of faith, Old Testament characters whose life and faith 
helped to prepare the way for the Gospel. Mr. Martin has set before 
himself an object not e that of the 
selects ten people-from the Old Testament, and uses what is recorded of 
them to draw parallels illustra eternal truths which find their fulfil- 
ment only in | , and crowns the whole with a chapter on Jesus Him- 
self. The choice of subjects is interesting and suggestive, for Mr. Martin 


avoids the more familiar personalities and selects those who are less 


known—at all events to a sublic nurtured on modern journalism. Thus 


rather the sinister 


called), Isaiah or Daniel. Hosea, Josiah, Jeremiah, and Job are included, 


it is true, but the rest would commonly be classed among the “ minor , 
Old Testament characters. 


The book is essentially homiletic rithed than educational, and it 


would not be fair to demand exact or up-to-date scholarship. ‘Yet 


Mr, Martin can use his Hebrew Bible profitably (O si sic omnes /), and 


knows with some thoroughness the pre-war literature on the Old Testament, 
while he is acquainted with some in 
lines of post-war discussion and research. 
exactly ose qualities required for his purpose—keen sympathy, strong 
imagination, and strict hon 
awkward problem, but does not shrink from the solution which truthful- 
ness dictates, and it is not the least helpful element in his work that he 
can discern spiritual value in spiritual failure. ‘Th a word, this is a’ most 
useful book for preachers by a Rosinsow. 
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Ta Freez SACRAMENT AND Carnouic Ipzais: Pura FOR 
Reunion. By T. W. Coleman. Dent. 2s. 6d.net. 


_ The substance of the teaching upon 


England, while 
the manner in which it is given makes it a valuable handbook for all 
who are wanti We ‘meaning appeal of the Sacrament. 
The writer, who is a Wesleyan Minister and, as he tells us, “ a convinced 
89), admits “ that the kind of service advocated would 
not commend itself to everybody in our churches. A 
and possibly not a few ministers would oppose it *’ (p. 85). Nevertheless, 
he is not alone amongst Free Churchmen in to see the service of 
Holy Communion enriched by the inclusion of much that belongs to the 
Catholic Mass. This he firmly believes can be done without any surrender 
ence for which the Free Churches have 


of the E 
alwa 


vangelical faith and 


Office in the Anglican Prayer Book” (p. 75). That such a service will 
prove acceptable to an inc number of Free Churchmen is not 


reasing 
unlikely, he thinks, since there is discernible a tendency to pass beyond 
Receptionism and to accept Virtualism as the true doctrine of the Divine 
Presence in the Sacrament (p. 79). ionaet 


The — and appreciation of sacramental doctrine shown 


FoRESHEWINGS oF CHRIST. By A. D. Martin. Pp. 192. S.P.C.K. 5s. 


New Testament writer. He 


(though not important) 
he brings to his task 


He has sometimes set himself an 


Holy Communion given in this 
_ book might well have been given within the Church of 


good many laymen, 


experi 
ways stood; and in evidence of this claim he cites “the Communion 
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